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HEN I was nineteen years old the idea of studying
medicine was first presented to me, but the circumstances were
not auspicious. On a rainy night in September I was in St. Louis
on my way south for the winter. While waiting at the foot of the
bridge to catch a freight train across the Mississippi River, I
noticed a well-dressed man reeling towards me, obviously very
drunk. Drunken men and women, too, were familiar objects along
the river front; what drew and held my attention was this man's
appearance of respectability, and his efforts to maintain his
balance \vhile holding a top coat folded across one arm, and keep
in place with the other hand a top hat which constantly slipped
to one side.
As he approached the bridge he would pause, evidently to call
up his reserves of equilibrium, lurch forward under diminishing
control until about to fall, then collect himself to repeat the
performance. When he reached the bridge proper, where paving
between the railroad ties ended, his progress grew even more
difficult. Beside the rails ran a narrow board walk guarded on
the outside by a high iron railing. He staggered on a few paces
clinging to this support, then gave up the effort and crumpled
down, his legs hanging precariously over the bridge's edge.
His situation was extremely dangerous. He could slide under
the jailing and fall into the river, or slump backward and be
killed by a passing train. But one of the first lessons I had learned
was that it was seldom unwise to hold my tongue and mind my
own business. And in the eyes of the police a hobo could have
no legitimate business in that part of town after midnight with a
well-dressed drunk. Nevertheless I sidled up to him, keeping in
the shadows.
"Need any help, mister?" I volunteered.
He scowled at me, still holding fast to the stanchion. "Where
am I? Help me out of here."
There was no great difficulty getting him to his feet, but his
legs could scarcely bear his weight. It took all rny strength to
half-drag, haltlead him back to the street.